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I possess a Kocl in immature plumage, procured by Mr. 
Wallace, and marked from Flores ; whether correctly so I rather 
doubt. Its entire upper surface is rusty-brown, relieved on 
each feather by spots, ceutres, or bars of light rufous. The 
rufous caudal bands are more numerous, narrower, and more 
irregular than we find in Æ. ransomi, Bp., from Ceram. The en- 
tire under surface of the bird is dirty-white, each feather with a 
brown centre or clse with two or three brown irregular transverse 
bars. The dimensions are about equal to those of E. ransomi, 
Bp. If from Flores, this specimen represents a species distinct 
from the Javan form ; but I suspect that it isthe Ceram bird in 
young female garb. 

As I consider Cuculus taitiensis, Sparrm., to be generically se- 
parable from Hudynamis, this closes the species of true Koels 
known tome. It is, however, not unlikely that a distinct spe- 
cies inhabits Timor, and another form Ternate. 


XXXI.—Letters, Announcements, &c. 


We have received the following letters, addressed “To the 


Editor of ‘ The Ibis?” :-— 
Dobroyde, Dec. 10th, 1868, 


Sir,—I am not a little surprised to find Professor M‘Coy as- 
scrting (Ibis, 1868, p. 122) that the specimens of the lately 
discovered species of Pardalotus described by me were not sent 
to me until after he had published a description of them in the 
* Australasian’ newspaper of Melbourne, and thereby insinuating 
that my descriptions were taken from the single skin of a male 
bird which he sent to me on the 31st of December, 1866, while 
his description appeared on the 29th. Allow me to inform the 
readers of ‘The Ibis’ that the three specimens (two males and 
a female) from which I took my descriptions were received at 
the Sydney Museum about the middle of November, that my 
descriptions of them were drawn up, by the kind permission of 
Mr. Krefft, very shortly after, and that, at the time Prof. M‘Coy’s 
specimen reached me, my descriptions had been posted by the 
mail which had left for England some ten or twelve days prc- 
viously. I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Epward P. Ramsay. 
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Takow, Formosa, 15 Jan. 1869, 

S1r,—I have lately come across Mr. Collingwood’s ‘ Rambles of 
a Naturalist on the Shores and Waters of the China Seas’*, and 
have picked out thence a few things bearing on Chinese or- 
nithology which are worth recording. Unfortunately the author 
does not name all his birds; but I think I can make out most 
of them. On the 30th of April he visited the Pratas (page 28), 
where he found “ plenty of birds, aud of several species, both 
sea- and land-birds,” namely :—A Buzzard, probably Buteo ja- 
ponicus, which is a winter visitant to the south of China; a 
Shrike with an ash-coloured head and a black moustache, which 
was, without much doubt, Lanius shach; a yellowish bird re- 
sembling the English Siskin, Euspiza sulphurata (T. & Schl.), 
a winter visitant to the south of China; Petrocincla manillensis 
(Bodd.) or Rock Thrush—“ its stomach contained the elytra of 
beetles ;” the “ Blackbird” must have been Dicrurus macro- 
cercus (for Merula mandarina is not a migrant); the Swallow, 
glossy bluish above and speckled fawn-colour beneath, was most 
likely Hirundo daurica; the bright-coloured Kingfisher, very 
like our own, was Alcedo bengalensis ; the small birds with the 
jerking flight and the chirrup of our hard-billed perchers were 
probably Emberiza personata; Tringe of at least two species ; 
the Plover of a reddish-brown colour with orange-red legs was 
Strepsilas interpres; the Plover of a delicate mouse-colour. with 
yellow legs was Ægialitis minor ; the Godwit, speckled grey and 
brown, with greenish legs and a recurved beak, was most likely 
Totanus glottis; the Egret is probably Buphus coromandus. A 
Frigate-bird was also shot—an interesting fact, as somewhat 
explaining the occurrence of this form at Amoy (Ibis, 1868, 
pp. 52-58). 

The characteristic bird of the Pratas is the Gannet (Sula 
fusca) ; and an interesting account of its breeding-habits is given 
(p. 80). Of the birds enumerated, the Shrike, the Kingfisher, 
and the Rock-Thrush are the only ones that may be considered 
resident. 

Further on, Mr. Collingwood writes (p. 118) :— Immediately 
north of Kelung [lst Junc] we met with a group of three 

* (CH Ibis, 1868, pp. 473, 474.—Lp. | 
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islands—Pinnacle, Craig, and Agincourt.” Craig Island was 
covered with birds, and he found two Chinese egg-gatherers 
there. The birds noticed were :—“ Wideawakes,” probably 
Sterna fuliginosa, a species I have noticed about the Pescadores, 
but never on the China coast. These were breeding :—Another 
species of Tern, somewhat larger in size, and of a blue-grey and 
white colour, S. velox, a species which breeds regularly on Ke- 
lung Island; “ besides these there was a Sooty Petrel ”—surely 
my recent discovery, Thalassidroma monorhis (Ibis, 1867, 
p. 386) ? for which it is interesting to find a locality ; Passer 
montanus, the only land-bird ; a few Gannets, Sula fusca; and 
“on the rocks by the shore, a number of dove-coloured birds 
with white foreheads.” These I cannot identify ; and it is to be 
regretted that the author did not succeed in getting a specimen. 
The white eggs he procured most likely belonged to the 
Petrel above named. The notes on the nidification of the birds 
on Craig Island are well worth reading, and I would recommend 
their perusal in the work itself. 

I have been moving from place to place so much during the 
past year, that I have not had time to put my notes into the 
form of a paper. I hope to make up for lost time when I re- 
turn to England. Since I have been here I have obtained a 
second species of Turnix. It is smaller than T. rostrata, and is 
in many localities thereabouts much commoner. I have also 
procured a male Colurnix sinensis, a bird hitherto only known 
to inhabit Formosa from the discovery of its eggs. 

I am, &c., 
ROBERT SWINHOE. 


Sim,—In your second notice of Mr. Diggles’s work (Ibis, 
1868, p. 348), with reference to Casuarius johnsoni, you say that 
the author “ fails to show in what way ” it “ differs from C. au- 
stralis.? As I have described the bird which Mr. Randall John- 
son presented to the Australian Museum, and as Mr. Diggles 
figures it from photographs taken by me, I consider it my duty 
to explain to you why T thought myself justified in giving it any 
name I chose. That a species of Cassowary cxisted in the north 
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of Australia has been known for years; and that the late Mr. 
Thomas Wall was the first who actually procured a skin of it is 
also a fact not to be disputed ; but as this species had never been 
seen by persons competent to give a tolerably correct description 
of it, I was not at all surprised that the account which Mr. 
Gould furnished of a Cassowary in his ‘ Handbook of the Birds 
of Australia’ (vol. ii. pp. 206, 207), received secondhand from 
a member of Kennedy’s expedition, did not agree with Mr. John- 
son’s specimen. 

After Mr. Carron’s return to Sydney, in or about May 1854, 
he gave Mr. W. S. Wall (the former Curator of the Australian 
Museum) the particulars about the bird procured by his brother, 
which were subsequently published in the long-defunct news- 
paper whence Mr. Gould copied his account ; and these are totally 
incorrect if the species to which they refer is that to which I 
have applied the name of Cusuarius johnsoni. They describe 
the bird as being of a “dark brown” with a “ bright red” 
helmet, while “ to the neck are attached, like bells, six or cight 
round fleshy balls of bright blue and scarlet.” Now my bird has 
black feathers, a horn-coloured helmet, and two blue wattles. Is 
it not possible, then, that the brown, red-helmeted, and six-or- 
eiyht-wattled Cassowary is still at large? But at any rate I 
conceive that, if any person had a right to choose a name for the 
bird given by Mr. Johnson, I had; for I gave the first correct 
description of it, on its being deposited in this museum, the 
largest in the southern hemisphere, while the specimen procured 
by Wall has been long since lost. 

With regard to your remarks on the Pitta figured by Mr. 
Diggles, to which you draw my attention, I have to say that I 
incline to your opinion that it is a new species, and that it is my 
fault that Mr. Diggles did not describe it as such. I purchased 
the specimen from a collector who has only too often given 
wrong localities. He stated that the bird had been shot at Cape 
York; and I thought that he had got it from a New-Guinea 
trader, but that, even if obtained at the Cape, it might be iden- 
tical with Pitta mackloti, of which I had not then scen a figure. 
Mr. Elliot’s ‘ Monograph of the Pittide’ is not in the Museum 
library; and the colours of Temmunck’s figure (P1 Col.547) appear 
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to be faded in our copy. There is only a black spot under the 
throat; the checks are vinous-brown, as Mr. Diggles describes 
them (Orn. Austral. part. xiv.); but the colours in his plate 
are not exactly correct, the blue on the wings bemg too 
light, and the brown of the neck not deep enough. The band 
on the breast appears to be broader than in Temminck’s figure. 
Should this species prove to be distinct from the New-Guinea 
Pitta mackloti, I beg leave to suggest for it the name of Pirra 
DIGGLESI. I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 


GERARD KREFFT. 
Australian Museum, Sydney, 
29th January, 1869. 


Washington, March 4, 1869. 

S1r,—A very interesting discovery was made last summer 
respecting the bony process on the bill of the Pelecanus trachy- 
rhynchus, ov American White Pelican, by Mr. Robert Ridgway, 
a young ornithologist of much promise, attached to the U.S. 
Geological Survey of the 40th Parallel, under Mr. Clarence King. 
Happening to be near Pyramid Lake, in Nevada, a celebrated 
locality for the breeding of the White Pelican, Mr. King sent 
Mr. Ridgway there to observe their habits and collect their 
eggs. Procuring a boat, Mr. Ridgway and companion pro- 
ceeded to the breeding-ground, an island in the lake, some 
miles from the shore, and found the Pelicans nesting by the 
thousands. On their arrival all the male birds had the bony 
crest or process on the upper surface of the bill characteristic of 
the species; but as the season advanced this fell off, until, 
towards the end of their stay, not one was left attached, and 
the ground was strewn with the “centre boards,” as they are 
popularly termed, where they could have been gathered by the 
bushel. When the process is developed Mr. Ridgway did net 
ascertain, or how long before the season commenced. Changes 
in the plumage of the bird, not before noticed, will be given in 
Mr. King’s report. 

I am, &c. 
SPENCER F. Bairp. 
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Auckland, 7th March, 1869. 

Sır, —I send you the description of two birds in the Auck- 
land Museum : the first, Majaqueus parkinsoni (G. R. Gray), I 
got in December 1867, on the Little Barrier Island, about sixty 
miles from Auckland ; and the second is the species mentioned by 
Mr. Gould as having been shot by him off Tasmania, and referred 
by him to Procellaria macroptera, A. Smith. I have not got 
Sir Andrew’s work here ; but I have a copy of his figure of that 
species, and I do not think it is the same as mine, as it has no 
grey on its face, and a circle of white feathers round the eye. If 
it be new, I propose that it should bear Mr. Gould’s name, as, 
strange to say, he has no Petrel called after him, although he 
has done so much in working them up; and he also appears to 
have been the first to mention this bird. 


MasaQuEUS PARKINSONI. 

Procellaria parkinsom, G. R. Gray, Ibis, 1862, p. 245. 

Bill stout, compressed, nasal tubes obliquely flattencd, cari- 
nated. Lateral parts of upper mandible, below sulcus of lower 
mandible, and flattened portions of nasal tube bluish white. 
Unguis and gonys bluish white, with edges inclining to black. 
Culmen, lower mandible above sulcus, lower and basal upper 
part of tube, and nostrils black. Legs and feet black. Head 
and neck sooty-black : rest of body, wings, and tail very dark 
brown, lighter brown on the abdomen. Tail short, rounded, 
wings, when folded, reaching 2 inches beyond the tip. 

Length 18 inches, wing from carpal joint 13°75, tail 4'2. 
Bill from gape 2, chord of culmen 1°5; height at base -75, 
width ‘65; nasal tubes ‘5; tarsus 2°1; outer toe and claw 
2°5, inner 2°25; middle, with claw, 2°75, without, 2°25. 

Breeds in holes under the roots of trees, at elevations from 
1000 to 2000 feet above the sea, on the Little Barrier Isiand, 
Haurabi Gulf, New Zealand. Lays one white egg, ovoid, length 
2°8, greatest breadth 2. Sits in December. “ Toa-nui” of the 
natives. 


AESTRELATA GOULDI, mihi. 


Pterodruma macroptera, Gould, Handb. B. Austral. n. p. 449 
(nec A. Smith). 
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Bill compressed, much higher than broad, black. Legs and 
feet black. Upper parts of body with wings and tail sooty- 
black, some of the wing-coverts with brownish tips ; under parts 
dark brown. Forehead, cheeks, and chin silvery-grey, shading 
off gradually into the black ; the grey does not reach to the eye. 
Tail moderately long, cuneate; wings, when folded, reaching 
about half an inch beyond the tip. 

Length 16°75 inches; wing from carpal joint 13-5 ; tail 5, 
graduation 1:4; bill from gape 1°6, chord of culmen 1°2 ; height 
at base °7, width ‘6; tarsus 1°6; middle toe and claw 2°6, 
outer do. 2°5, inner do. 2°15. 

New-Zealand seas. Common. 

Obs.—On the back of the head of this specimen there are a 
few hair-like feathers with white tips projecting beyond the 
others. These may perhaps be down remaining from the young 
bird. 

We have a species of Puffinus here which I have always put 
down as P. assimilis, but which I now see, from a study of Dr. 
Coues’s papers on the Procellariide *, cannot be that species, 
being much too large. It is evidently very close to P. obscurus, 
and perhaps identical with it. Length 13°25 inches, bill from 
gape 1:75, wing from carpal joint 8°25, tarsus 1°5. It is ex- 
cecdingly numerous here, as is also Pelecanoides urinatriz. 

I would make some remarks on Dr. Coues’s “ Review” of the 
Procellaruida :— 

Fregetta melanogastra is not confined to the tropical parts of 
the Pacific. It is found in the Atlantic, and extends down to 
43°S. Ihave only seen it between 35° S. and 43° S. 

Ossifraga gigantea. I can scarcely believe that the lower 
parts and neck of the adult are white; the brown birds, like Mr. 
Gould’s figure (B. Austral. vil. pl. 45), are common ; those with 
white in them rare. I have never yet seen one with white 
below. 

Mistrelata hesitata. I saw two birds on April 21st, 1866, in 
long. 15° 3’ E. and lat. 35° 37' S., which I have no doubt were 
of this species, the colours being so well marked. 

The Acclimatization Society here has a pair of Cassowaries 

* [Cf Ibis, 1867, p. 13L—Ep.] 
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from the Solomon Islands, which appear to me to be new, they 
are jet-black, with blue flesh on the throat and head. I have 
persuaded the authorities to make a present of them to the Re- 
gent’s Park Gardens. 

We have also in the Museum what is probably a new species 
of Megapode, from Nuipo, one of the islands in the Friendly 
group. 

I am, &c., 
F. W. Hurron. 


Etawah, 25 March, 1869. 

Srr,—In my notes on the birds I met with in Kumaon 
(suprà, pp. 43-60) I have made a few mistakes, owing to the 
great brevity of some of Dr. Jerdon’s descriptions and my not 
having seen many of the birds before :— 

Diceum minimum (p. 47). Dr. Jerdon, on looking at these 
specimens, pronounced them to be Sylviparus modestus. 

Lanius erythronotus (p. 48). With these birds is one Lanius 
nigriceps. 

Dicrurus longicaudatus (p. 48). I am not sure about this 
bird. It agrees better with the description of D. longicaudatus 
by Dr. Jerdon than with that of D. waldeni by Capt. Beavan 
(Ibis, 1868, p. 497). 

Oreocætes cinclorhynchus (pp. 50, 51). I have seen other eggs 
of this bird in Mr. Hume’s collection which agree exactly with 
those I took. The wrapper of ‘The Ibis’ is about the colour 
of the ground of this bird’s eggs. The mottling, of a rather 
darker shade, is very slight and indistinct. 

Merula boulboul (p. 51). The song of this Thrush is a most 
agreeable one, rather more varied than that of the English Black- 
bird, and in a higher key. 

Pratincola rubicola (pp. 53-55). If the labels were removed, 
and the Stonechats sent me by Mr. Tristram were mixed with 
my large Indian series, I do not believe any one could separate 
them again. Herr von Pelzeln (cf. Ibis, 1868, p. 309) has 
rightly pronounced the birds identical. There is not the shade 
of a difference in winter plumage. I have not a European bird 
in summer plumage. 
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Acrocephalus agricolus (p. 55) should be, Dr. Jerdon says, A. 
dumetorum. 

Phylloscopus tristis (p. 56). I cannot perceive the slightest 
difference between a P. rufus sent me by Mr. Tristram and the 
Indian specimens. The bill of the Indian bird is decidedly not 
shorter. Few of mine have the bill so short as the one received 
from Mr. Tristram. I knew the song to be that of the Chiff- 
chaff when I heard it. Birds of different species might be very 
similar in plumage, but they would searcely have the same song 
also. 

Phylloscopus viridanus (p. 56) was correctly named. I have 
since seen P. lugubris, which is a much darker bird, quite 
blackish by comparison, and the most dusky of all the Willow- 
Wrens. The tail-feathers of P. viridanus are faintly barred or 
rayed, like those of P. trochilus and P. rufus. 

Reguloides superciliosus (p. 56). Among the many skins of 
P. viridanus I found one of this bird, shot on the 29th of April, 
1868, near the top of the Kale-miit Hill, three miles north of 
Almorah. It was a solitary bird; and from the bleak place in 
which I found it, with hardly any cover, I should say it was on 
its journey over the hill, going further north. The few small 
scrubby bushes out of which I shot the bird were only a few 
yards in circumference, and there were no others near. In the 
plains this bird is excessively common, no bird more so. If I 
live and get to the hills again, I hope to find its nest, and per- 
haps that also of R. proregulus and other similar birds. I am 
so familiar now with the different call-notes of these birds, that, 
when I do go, hearing the birds will discover them at once to me. 
When I was there in 1868, I did not know the notes of either 
of them. I wish I had; for the birds are not always easily 
seen, as they flit about among the thick foliage of large trees. 

Turtur meena (p. 60) should be T. rupicolus. 

The birds I could not make out are:—Stachyrhis pyrrhops, shot 
in one of the valleys near Almorah; Izulus flavicollis, shot at 
Nynee Tal; and Prinia hodgsoni, shot at Almorah. 

I remain, &c., 
W. E. Brooks. 
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Agra, April 2, 1869. 

S1r,—TI recently sent to M. Jules Verreaux, for examination, 
a small box of bird-skins, in regard to which I shall address 
you later more in detail, as they include, I think, nearly twenty 
species new to our Indian avifauna; but I wish to put on record 
the names of some few of them about which I am pretty sure:— 

Pratincola rubetra, from several parts of the Punjaub. 

Sylvia delicatula, from Western Rajpootana. 

Aedon galactodes, from Jodhpoor in Western Rajpootana. 
This I owe to Dr. King. 

Anthus pratensis, from near Ferozpoor. 

Anihus aquaticus ? from the Punjaub, west of the Sutledge. 

Alauda arvensis, from near Lahore. This I owe to Captain 
Marshall. 

Emberiza striolata, from the Taragurh hill, Ajmere, where it 
is said to breed. Mr. Brooks has since obtained this bird in 
Etawah. 

Emberiza scheniclus, from dry reedy jheels, near Badlee, thirty 
miles south of Delhi. 

I may also note that I have obtained several specimens of what 
both Dr. Jerdon and I believe to be Larus argentatus, at a jheel 
twenty miles south of Delhi, and that I have a specimen of what 
is undoubtedly, I believe (and in this Dr. Jerdon concurs), Phæ- 
nicopterus minor, kindly sent me from the Delhi Museum, and 
brought from the Sambhur Lake, Jodhpoor. I ought to men- 
tion that this is, I think, the P. rubidus of Capt. Feilden * 
(Ibis, 1868, p. 496); but that our bird is P. minor, Temm. 
(Pl. Col. 49), I have (after examining a good copy of that plate 
in Dr. Jerdon’s possession) no doubt; the shape of the bill 
alone suffices to separate this species from P. roseus. Dr. Jer- 
don first made this identification ; and I may also mention here 


* (Since Dr. Jerdon’s letter (supra, pp. 230-232) was published, Capt. 
Feilden has been so good as to send us his type-specimen, which we have 
submitted to Mr. G. R. Gray, who has kindly pointed out to us some im- 
portant characters wherein it differs from the African P. minor, Temm., 
which we believe he will shortly make public. Meanwhile we venture to 
express our opinion that P. rubidus will be found to be a very good spe- 
cies.—Ep. | 
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that he has recognized a bird in the Lucknow Museum (which, 
however, I have not yet seen) as Philomela major. 

I also sent to M. Verreaux a Falcon allied to Falco peregrina- 
tor, which I wish provisionally to name Fatco atricers. The 
head, nape, cheek-stripe, cheeks, and ear-coverts all form one 
black patch. The rest of the upper surface pure slaty-blue, 
barred, just as in an old Peregrine, with dusky slate-colour. 
Beneath it is marked like F. peregrinator, and it has narrow bars 
on the lower surface of the primaries. 

Also a new Ploceus, which I got in the terai, much larger than 
any of our Indian species; and though closely resembling P. 
baya, it is nearly double the weight of that bird, with a bill fully 
half as large again. Dr. Jerdon agrees with me that this is a 
new species, at any rate to our Indian avifauna ; and I name it 
provisionally PLOCEUS MEGARHYNCHUS. 

I have numerous specimens of a species of Vulture not in- 
cluded among the birds of India either by Dr. Jerdon or by Mr. 
Blyth. It is a large bird, much bigger than Gyps bengalensis, 
G. indicus, or Vultur calvus, and resembling Gyps fulvus, but of 
a rich ruddy-bay colour with conspicuous narrow pale median 
stripes to the feathers beneath, and a short stout bill, like G. 
bengalensis. I call it Gyps FULVESCENS, the Bay-backed Vulture. 

I have also sent specimens to Paris of an Accipiter which 
seems to me to be quite distinct from A. nisus. This I call 
ACCIPITER MELANOSCHISTUS—the very dark (almost black) head 
and nape, the olive slate-colour of the rest of the upper surface, 
the peculiar closcness of the markings on the lower parts, as well 
as its somewhat greater size, serving to distinguish it from the 
species just named, and à fortiori from A. gularis, A. brevipes, 
A. virgatus, and others. It is not Lophospiza trivirgata, though 
in the colour of the upper surface of some specimens there is a 
close resemblance between them. My new bird has, of course, 
no crest. 

Then I sent a Buzzard of a very deep smoky-brown, mingled 
beneath with dull red, the tail having conspicuous and well- 
defined greyish-white bars. I procured several specimens in the 
Punjaub. It may be an African species; but till identified as 
such, I call it Bureo FULIGINOSUS. 
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To a most remarkable species that I have met with in the 
interior of the Himalayahs, and of which I have also sent a 
specimen, I provisionally give the name of PHYLLOPNEUSTE 
MACRORAYNCHA ; but it will have to be generically separated. 
It resembles P. rama in size and plumage ; but the bill is enor- 
mous, reminding one of Rhinochetus. 

I must also mention that I entertain no doubt of the Sari- 
cola so common in Upper India, and heretofore identified with S. 
enanthe, being really S. isabellina, Rüpp., S. saltatrix, Ménétr. I 
have, however, another nearly allied species which may be the 
true S. wnanthe. 

I think I ought to notice that Rollulus superciliosus * is not 
very uncommon in the cold weather in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Capt. T. Hutton’s house at Jerepanee, Mussouri. That 
gentleman procured three specimens this year. They frequent 
high grass, are exceedingly difficult to flush, and drop again within 
three or four yards; so that the only way to shoot them is with 
a pistol. I owe this information, as well as the specimens that 
adorn my collection, to Capt. Hutton. He further mentions that 
they are migratory, only remaining a month or so, but that 
whence they come—whether from the north or the south, from 
the interior of the hill-country or the Dhoon—he has, as yet, 
been unable to satisfy himself. 

The species of Budytes are most troublesome. I hope M. 
Verreaux may be able to do something with them ; I have sent 
him five species at least, and I have two others. It seems that 
B. flavus, B. rayi, B. auricapillus, B. melanocephalus, B. cinereo- 
capillus, and B. viridis all occur here ; but without a good series 
of European examples with which to compare ours, it is impos- 
sible to be certain. 

Lastly, Dr. Jerdon writes to me that he has found Tadorna 
scutellata common in the Burrampooter, shy and wary, keeping 
to the middle of the river, in flocks of from twenty to forty. 

Yours, &c., 
A. O. Hume. 


* [ Cf, Ibis, 1867, p. 313, 1868, p. 472.—Ep. ] 
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Manchester, 20th April, 1869, 


Sir,-—It may interest your readers to know that the most 
ancient record of the occurrence of the Pheasant in Great 
Britain is to be found in the tract “ De inventione Sanctæ Crucis 
nostre in Monte Acuto et de ductione ejusdem apud Waltham,” 
edited from manuscripts in the British Museum by Professor 
Stubbs, and published in 1861*. The bill of fare drawn up by 
Harold for the Canons’ households of from six to seven persons, 
A.D. 1059, and preserved in a manuscript of the date of circa 
1177, was as follows (p. 16) :— 

“Erant autem tales pitantiz unicuique canonico: a festo 
Sancti Michaelis usque ad caput jejunii [Ash Wednesday] aut 
xii merule, aut ii agausee [Agace, a magpie (?) Ducange] aut 
ii perdices, aut unus phasianus, reliquis temporibus aut ance 
[Geese ; Ducange] aut gallinæ.” 

Now the point of this passage is that it shows that Phasianus 
colchicus had become naturalized in England before the Norman 
invasion ; and as the English and Danes were not the introducers 
of strange animals in any well-authenticated case, it offers fair 
presumptive evidence that it was introduced by the Roman con- 
querors, who naturalized the Fallow Deer in Britain. 

The eating of Magpies at Waltham, though singular, was not 
so remarkable as the eating of Horse by the monks of St. Galle 
in the time of Charles the Great, and the returning of thanks to 
God for it :— 

“Sit feralis equi caro dulcis sub cruce Christi!” 

The bird was not so unclean as the horse—the emblem of 

Paganism—was unholy. 
I am, &c., 
W. Boyp Dawkins. 


Sir,—In the Natural-History Museum of Edinburgh, for- 
merly in connexion with the University, but since 1855 included 
in the Museum of Science and Art, are two eggs of Alca im- 
pennis, which have not been noticed in any published list. 


* The Foundation of Waltham Abbey. The Tract ‘ De inventione ` 
&e. By William Stubbs. M.A. Oxford and London: 1261. &vo, pp. 60. 
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In 1819, Mr. Bullock’s museum and the extensive collection 
of M. Dufresne of Paris happened to be for sale, and the Sena- 
tus Academicus of the Edinburgh University voted a sum of 
£3000 for the purchase of a selection from the former, and the 
whole of the latter. 

From the manuscript catalogue which accompanied Dufresne’s 
collection, it appears that it contained 1600 specimens of birds, 
2600 shells, 12000 insects, 600 eggs of birds, 200 fossils, a 
considerable number of Radiata, and a few mammals. 

A short time ago on visiting this museum, I pointed out to 
the conservator the two eggs of Alca impennis; and he very 
kindly gave me access to the manuscript records of the museum, 
and all the information in regard to these eggs which lay in his 
power. 

The eggs of the Dufresne collection had remained hid away 
in drawers in the University Museum since 1819 till about three 
months ago, when they were removed by the conservator to the 
Museum of Science and Art. A large portion of the collection. 
was broken and spoilt, but the whole eggs he had taken out and 
exposed to view in glass cases; fortunately the two eggs of Alca 
impennis remained in good condition. I searched carefully 
through the drawers in which they had lain since 1819, but 
failed to discover a single fragment of a third egg. 

I have little doubt that both these eggs came from the Du- 
fresne collection ; for though there are eggs of birds in the same 
cases, that were procured in one of Sir Edward Parry’s Arctic 
expeditions, and perhaps from other sources, yet the writing on 
one of the eggs, “G. Pingouin,” agrees exactly with the writing 
on the other egg of the French collection, and with that of the 
manuscript catalogue which accompanied it from Paris. 

I searched in vain through the catalogue for any list of the 
eggs, though the birds, insects, and shells are all carefully 
classified and entered. 

One of the Great Auk’s eggs is still attached with glue to a 
piece of cardboard and is slightly cracked on the underside. 
It has no writing upon it; but as the cardboard on which it is 
fastened is of the same colour and consistency as that on which 
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the other French eggs are glued, I conclude it is also from the 
Dufresne collection. 

On turning to that portion of M. Dufresne’s manuseript 
catalogue where his specimens of Alcide are recorded, I find no 
mention of Alca impennis or of its eggs as being in his col- 
lection. The manuscript is as follows :— 


Genre Alca. 
l. Alca arctica. Le macareux. Fr. 
2. Alca pica. Le petit Pingouin. Fr. 
3. Alca torda. Le Pingouin. Fr. 


4. >) 33 33) 3) 3) 
Es nasi Le Pingouin (de terre neuve). 


I presume that “Fr.” means that France was the localitywhence 
four of these specimens were procured, and “ terre neuve ” New- 
foundland. I hence infer that, in the time of Dufresne, Alca 
impennis must have been scarce on the shores of Newfoundland, 
or he would have had a skin of it sent to him along with the 
Newfoundland Razorbill. 

It has already been mentioned (Ibis. 1861, p. 387, note) 
that Mr. Scales saw several Great Auk’s eggs in 1816 or 
1817, in Dufresne’s possession at Paris, one of which Mr. Scales 
obtained from him. I think I have satisfactorily accounted for 


two more of them. 
I am &c., 


H. W. FEILDEN. 
Scarborough, 21st April 1869. 


We fear that ornithology has suffered a great loss in the death 
of our correspondent Mr. James HEPBURN, of Vancouver Island, 
a gentleman who had for many years past been devoting himself 
to the study, as may be seen from a passage in our last volume*. 
He had made himself well acquainted with the Pacific coast of 
North America from Mexico to Alaska, and we had been in 
great hopes of soon receiving from him much of the information 
he had thereby acquired, all of which there is reason to think 
has perished with him. 


t Ibis, 1868, p. 416. 


